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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Notes. 

Moll Pitcher. — [It is so often the unpleasant duty of Historical Societies 
to destroy traditions which have found favor in the public mind, that we 
gladly print the following letter from the Rev. 0. P. Wing, of Carlisle, 
which confirms so much that has been told of " Molly Pitcher," the heroine 
of Monmouth. — Ed.] 

Carlisle, June 15, 1878. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of f^e 13th inst. reached me yesterday P. M., and I 
immediately set about some inquiries for the purpose of verifying the received 
traditions regarding the subject of your inquiry. I visited the President of 
the Monument Committee, and the granddaughter of Mrs. Hays, and took 
notice of some contemporary files of the newspapers. The amount of what I 
obtained, with what I had before, is the following : — 

The original name before marriage was Mary Ludwig (so recorded in the 
family Bible). She herself came probably from (Germany. The first we 
discover of her was at Trenton, N. J., where she had quarters with Gen. 
Irvine. Her husband was John Hays, a barber, a sergeant in a company 
of artillery. He was an Irishman, or an Englishman. He was in the battle 
of Monmouth, and is said to have had, at least for a while, the direction of a 
cannon. When he was struck down she was coming on the ground with a 
pitcher of water for him and others. It was a very hot day, and the soldiers 
suffered much from heat and thirst. Her husband had been borne from the 
ground, and she instantly took his place by the gun, and some say served 
several rounds, but others say only loaded and fired once, and insisted on con- 
tinuing at the post, and was induced very reluctantly to retire. It is also said 
that she was seen at this service by Gen. Washington, but we only know that 
he was informed of her conduct, and gave her a commission as sergeant by 
brevet. She was very active in various ways, for she was excitable, being 
then about 30 years of age, and confident and prompt when she saw anything 
to be done. She had a friend also in the battle, who was rendered insensible, 
and was thrown with many others into a pit for dead, and to be buried— but 
she went the morning after the battle and found him alive, bore him in her 
arms to the hospital, and took care of him until his recovery. At some time 
late in life she received a box of presents from this friend, with an invitation 
to come to him and make her home with him, where he promised to keep her 
in luxury. Her friend wrote that he had only just heard through the pension 
office of her residence. After the battle she served with her husband in the 
army. In all, she was in the army seven years and nine months. 

Soon after the disbanding of the army, she came to reside in Carlisle, Pa., 
where her husband died and was buried. She remained a widow for a while, 
and was employed as a nurse in many families. She was very fond of chil- 
dren, and loved to .stop them and tell them stories. But when having the 
charge of them, she was considered hy those ofivhom she had charge, to be 
very strict and severe. She was to all persons very communicative and 
talkative, rather rough in manners, sometimes, when excited, even profane, 
but well understood to be at heart tender and kind. She never turned away 
any who were in tronble. and enjoined it on her children never to do so. 
Much against the remonstrances of her friends and kindred she marriid 
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Sergeant John McAuley, a worthless fellow, who made her subsequent life 
miserable by his drunkenuess and personal abuse. He did nothing but live 
on her earnings, how many years I never heard. She, however, lived for 
some time after his death, and died January, 1832, at the age of eighty-nine. 
She was buried with military honors, several companies attended her remains 
to the grave, where she was buried under a deep snow, wilh her first husband. 
A military salute was fired at the interment. She seldom if ever attended 
any place of worship, though she always treated religion and religious people 
with great respect. She never received any pension except forty dollars a 
year, as the widow of Mr. Hays. It is said by her granddaughter, that on 
the last week of her life, a pension was granted to her in her own right. 
She had a son John, who was born at Trenton, who also had children who 
reside now in Carlisle. One of the daughters of this John still lives, and 
unveiled the monument which the citizens of Carlisle erected over " Molly 
Pitcher's" grave, on the fourth of July in the centennial year (IS'Ze). The 
name of Pitcher was given her with reference to her services by her com- 
panions in the army in 1778. This monument is a very appropriate one in 
the old cemetery of Carlisle, where lie so many of the heroes of the Ameri- 
can Kevolution. 

It may be that some purist of the Niebuhr school may yet demolish 
some of the romance of this story. By searching the records of the Pension 
Office at Washington, perhaps something might be learned. But the sub- 
stantial facts are well established, and the whole story now constitutes a part 
of what is dear and true to the national heart. 

Yours very truly, 

0. P. WiNO. 

Bathshbba Bowers. — The authoress of "An Alarm Sounded To prepare 
the Inhabitants of the World To meet the Lord in the way of his judgement. 
By Bath. Bowers [1709]. Sm. 4to. pp. 23." 

This very rare book (probably unique) is thus mentioned by Sabin, in his 
admirable Dictionary of Books Relating to America. He says, " Dated at 
the end Philadelphia but probably printed by Bradford, at New York." 
The list of Bradford's books in the Historical Magazine, vol. iii. p. 176 (N. 
Y., 1859), says " dated at the end, Philadelphia, July 17, 1709." The only 
copy I have known of was that sold at Menzie's sale in New York, in 1875, 
which brought $16.00. As the writer was a singular character in the early 
days of Philadelphia, and is said to have written other books, a few facts in 
her history are worthy of being preserved, especially as none of them have 
ever appeared in print. All that is known of her life (except what may be 
in her printed history not known to exist) is described very graphically by 
her niece, Mrs. Ann Bolton, of Philadelphia, the daughter of her sister 
Elizabeth, who married Wenlock Curtis of this city. Prof. James Curtis 
Booth, a descendant who possesses the original MS. diary, has very kindly 
allovved me to take these extracts. This diary is in the form of letters ad- 
dressed to her physician, Dr. Anderson, of Maryland, the first of which was 
written in 1739. It begins as follows : — 

" For some reason perhaps Dr. not unknown to you I step out of the com- 
mon Road and first Mention my family on my Mother's side. 

My Grand ffather Benanuel Bowers was Born in England of honnest 
Parents, but his ffather being a Man of a Slern temper, and a rigid Oli- 
verian Obliged my Grandfather (who out of a Pious zeal turned to the 
religion of the Quakers) to flee for succor into New England. 

My Grandmother's name was Elizabeth Dnnster. She was-Born in Lan- 
cashire in Old England, but her Parents dying when she was Young her 
Unkle Dunstcr, who was himself at that time President of the College in 
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New England, sent for her thither and discharged his Duty to her not only 
in that of a kind Unkle but a good Christian and tender ifather. By all 
reports he was a man of Great Wisdom, exemplary Piety, and peculiar 
sweetness of temper. 

My Grandfather not long after his coming to New England purchased a 
farm near Boston, and then married my Grandmother, tho' they had but a 
small beginning yet God So blest them that they increased in substance, 
were both Devout Quakers and ffamous for their Christian Charity and 
Liberality to people of all perswasions on religion who to Escape the Stormy 
Wind and tempest that raged horribly in England fflockt thither." 
******** 

The writer also speaking of her grandparents mentions " the outrage and 
violence of ffiery zealots of the Presbyterian Party who then had the ruling 
power in their own hands, however they slept with their Lives tho' not with- 
out Cruel whippings and imprisonment and the loss of part of their worldly 
substance." 

Benanuel Bowers and his wife had twelve children, some of whom died in 
infancy, but most of them grew to be men and women. " Hearing a great 
character of the City of Philadelphia, with my grandmother's consent he 
sent four of his eldest daughters hither whilst the youngest remained with 
themselves. The eldest was married to Timothy Hanson and settled upon 
a plantation near Frankford." The youngest married George Lownes, in 
Springfield, Chester County. " The other remained single all the days of 
her Life, of whom I shall speak more hereafter." This was Bathsheba 
Bowers, the writer of the above-mentioned work, of whom Mrs. Bolton says 
" she was crossed in love when she was about eighteen." * * * " She 
seemed to have little regard for riches, but her thirst for knowledge being 
boundless after she had finished her house and Garden, and they were as 
beautiful as her hands cou'd make them, or heart could wish, she retired 
herself in them free from Society as if she had lived in a Cave under Ground 
or on the top of a high mountain, but as nothing ever satisfied her so about 
half a mile distant under Society Hill She built a Small house close by the 
best Spring of Water perhaps as was in our City. This house she furnished 
with books a Table a Cup in w"*" she or any that visited her (but they were 
few, and seldom drank of that Spring). What name she gave her now 
house I know not but some People gave it the name of Bathsheba's Bower 
(for you must know her Name was Bathsheba Bowers) but some a little ill 
Natured called it Bathsheba's folly. As for the place it has ever since bore 
the name of Bathsheba's Spring or Well— for like Absalom I suppose she 
was willing to have something to bear up her Name, and being too Strict a 
virtuoso cou'd not expect fame and favour here by any methods than such 
of her own raising and spreading. Those motives I suppose led her about 
the Same time to write the History of her Life (in W" she freely declared 
her failings) with her own hand which was no sooner finished than Printed 
and distributed about the world Gratis. Though I little regarded her Book 
at that time yet I have since often wished for one, but if a thousand Pounds 
would purchase one of them it could scarce be found, for I believe one of 
them has not been seen in America these twenty years past— however I 
know not but my short account may serve for as much as is necessary con- 
cerning her, as well as hers that was longer. She was a Quaker by profes- 
sion but so Wild in her Notions it was hard to find out of what religion she 
really was of. She read her Bible much but I think sometimes to no better 
purpose than to afford matter for dispute in w"" she was always positive. 
She wrote many Letters to Thomas Story who as tis said was a Learned 
Man and was then our head Preacher. Some of her Letters he answered, 
but I suppose growing weary of arguing he soon left off." * * * 
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" Tho' my Aunt as I told you before was very religious yet very whimsical 
and thus were her Books suited to her humour — Tryon was oue of her 
favorites in w"''' was represented the hideousness of our Cannibal Natures in 
eating flesh fish or anything that had life in it." " She tasted nothing [of 
this kind] for twenty years before she died." ****** 
" But I must now proceed with the account of her Books. She had 
several wrote by a female hand filled with dreams and visions and a thousand 
Romantic Notions of her seeing Various sorts of Beasts and Bulls in the 
Heavens." **«**«***♦** 
" She had a belief she could never die. She removed to South Carolina 
where the Indians Early one morning surprised the place — killed and took 
Prisoners several in the house adjoining to her. Yet she moved not out of 
her Bed, but when two Men offered their assistance to carry her away, she 
said Providence would protect her, and indeed so it proved at that time, for 
those two men no doubt by the Direction of providence took her in her Bed 
for she could not rise, conveyed her into their Boat and carried her away iu 
Safety tho' the Indians pursued and shot after them." 

Mrs. Bolton describes Bathsheba Bowers to have been of "middle stature," 
" beautiful when young " but singularly stern and morose. She lived with 
her until thirteen years of age, and suBered much from her cruel treatment. 
It is said she sold her house in Philadelphia and removed twelve miles dis- 
tant into the country, and after some years removed into South Carolina, 
where she died in 1718, in her 46th year. 

Watson in his Annals of Philadelphia has given an illustration of the 
house of " Bathsheba's Bower," which was of singular construction, and was 
standing at the junction of Little Dock and Second Streets, with the tradi- 
tions derived from aged persons concerning it. Whitefield preached from the 
balcony. 

Paige in his History of Cambridge confirms in part the family sketch 
above given. Benanuel Bowers was a resolute and much persecuted Quaker 
of that place, who owned twenty acres in Charlestown. He sufTered fines 
repeatedly and imprisonment for various offences, such as absenting himself 
from meeting, and giving a cup of milk to a poor Quakeress who had been 
whipped and imprisoned two days and nights without food or water. His 
wife Elizabeth, and his daughters Barbara and Elizabeth, shared his faith 
and his sufferings. Like his daughter Bathsheba, he indulged himself with 
his pen, and some doggerel autograph lines of his are yet preserved in the 
files of Middlesex County Court, addressed to Thomas Danforth the magis- 
trate, in 1677. Henry Dunster, first President of Harvard College, was a 
remarkable man, as his Life by the Rev. Jeremiah Chapin shows. Both 
Chapin and Paige have noticed the confusion in the pedigree of the Dunsters 
which this extract partially clears up. Dunster in his will in 16.')8 leaves to 
his "cousin Bowers and her children, five shillings apeece." Taking the 
word " cousin " in a modern sense has occasioned this trouble. It was very 
common in the 17th century to apply the term " cousin" to both niece and 
nephew as well as other relations further removed in kinship. 

Camden, New Jersey. William John Potts. 

Corrections in " The Descendants of Joran Ktn."— In the preceding 
volume of the Magazine, page 327, line 10, on the word " Printzhof" add 
this foot-note : " The dilapidated remains of what was said to be the chimney 
of this ' mansion,' " says Dr. George Smith in his excellent " History of 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania," " were standing within the recollection of 
the anther, and up to this time one of the small foreign-made bricks, of a 
pale yellow colour, of which it was partly constructed, may be occasionally 
picked up in the vicinity. Its site was a short distance above the present 
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Tinioum hotel, and on the opposite side of the road." Benjamin Ferris, in 
his " History of the Original Settlements on the Delaware," says : " This 
Hall stood more than 160 years, and was at last burnt down by accident, 
since the commencement of the present century." Page 328, line 7 from 
the foot, add as follows : Acrelius is mistaken in giving as the date of Printz's 
return home " the year 1652 ;" in company with his wife and children, 
Henrik Huyghen, and some of the colonists, the Governor left the Delaware 
in the beginning of November, 1653, and, crossing the ocean in a Dutch 
vessel, reached Rochelle by the 1st of December, and Holland by the new 
year, and arrived in Sweden in April, 1654 (See the admirable " Ahade- 
misk A/handling," entitled '• Kolonien Nya Sveriges Historia," by Carl 
K. S. Sprinchorn, Stockholm, 1878.) Page 331, line 12, for the dash sub- 
stitute the words : meeting of. Page 448, at the close of the first foot-note, 
for " 1746" read 1744, and add as follows : The tombstone of Peter Baynton, 
the younger — still to be seen in St. Mary's Churchyard, Burlington, N. J. — 
displays a coat of arms (an engraving of which appears in " The Heraldic 
Journal," vol. iii. p. 119) resembling that of the Bayntuns, of Wiltshire, 
England, described in Burke's " Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies," under 
Bayntun-Rolt, as " sahle, a bend lozengy argent." Pages 447, 449, and 
450, for " Foreman" read Forman. So Mr. George Forman himself wrote 
his name in a fair English hand. Page 449, line 7 from the foot, after 
" County" add: of which he was elected Sheriff for 1689. Page 450, line 
13, for " m. Jasper Yeates," read m., 1st, Alexander Creker; 2dly, Jasper 
Yeates. Page 454, line 10, between the words " Proprietor" and " Matthias 
Keen" insert as follows : Mr. Keen was a Member of this Assembly of the 
Province, being one of eight Representatives of Philadelphia County from 
October, 1713, until his death the following year. Page 456, last line, add 
as follows: This person died February 24, 1784, aged 75 years, and his 
widow Mary Keen, July 12, 1791, at the same age. They are buried in St. 
Paul's Protestant Episcopal Churchyard, Philadelphia. Beside them lie 
Matthias Valentine Keen, doubtless their son, who died October 20, 1806, 
aged 59 years, and his widow Elizabeth (Hood) Keen, whom he married 
(Register of Swedish Lutheran Chncrh on Raccoon Creek, New Jersey) 
February 1, 1777, who died May 10, 1830, aged 80 years. The latter had 
several children, who died young, and a daughter, Rebecca, who survived 
her father. (j. b. K. 

Rev. William Smith, D.D.— The first volume of the Life and Correspond- 
ence of the Rev. William Smith, D.D., by his great-grandson, has been pub- 
lished by «S. A. George §• Co., 15 North 1th St., Philadelphia. 

It would be impossible to condense the thoughts which are suggested in 
reading the 595 royal octavo pages of this volume into the limits of an 
ordinary Book Notice, and as it is not our custom to review publications, we 
will not make the attempt. We cannot, however, forbear calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to a book in which they will find so much Pennsylvania 
History, and asking for it a support that will insure its completion. 

Dr. Smith exercised a leading influence in almost every question which 
agitated the minds of Pennsylvanians during the quarter of a century pre- 
ceding the Revolution. In our ecclesiastical, political, and literary history, 
It will be seen that his ready pen and cultivated mind must have been con- 
stantly employed. The history of the Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania, 
and the story of his life, are so closely connected, that the one would be in- 
complete without the other. In political controversy he was constantly 
pitted against Franklin, whose powers he taxed to the utmost. But it is for 
his literary efforts and for his untiring zeal to promote the means of educa- 
VOL. Ill, — 8 
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tlon in Pennsylvania, that his name will be most frequently remembered with 
reverence and gratitude. 

The Academy of Philadelphia, which has since grown into the University 
of Pennsylvania, in which all Philadelphians can take pride, had not been 
established five years when it was placed under his care, and we cannot over- 
estimate the labor that from the first he devoted to his charge. The large 
sum of money he collected in England, in 1764, for the benefit of the College, 
was the means which placed it on sure foundation. 

The views expressed in one chapter of the book are so different from those 
usually entertained of a most distinguished character, that we cannot indorse 
them unless there is better ground for the charge than that which is given. 
We allude to an attack on the character of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, which 
will be found on pages 336-347. 

Aquila Eose. — The volume of poems by Aqnila Eose is of such rarity as 
to have led to the doubt of its ever having been printed. The following 
letter written to Jacob Taylor, formerly Surveyor-General, of Chester County, 
then residing with his nephew, John Taylor, in Thornbury, will, however, 
dispel all doubt on the subject. G. C. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 11, 1741. 

Mr. Taylor : Tour intimate acquaintance with my deceased father, Aquila 
Eose, embolden me to intrude a few lines on you, and to make a small present 
of an inconsiderable part of his Poems, which I have printed by leave of 
my kind master, Mr. Benjamin Franklin. I lament much, that those who 
borrowed his manuscript Works of my mother, deceased, should be so un- 
generous, and forget to return them to his son. This collection is so small, 
that I was almost asham'd to publish it ; but, as it is, I hope it may meet 
with a favourable reception. I have done a dutiful son's Endeavour to sur- 
vive his Father's name, whose Wit was so much admir'd by those of sense 
and Judgment. 

Sir I'm become Intersessor to you for my younger Apprentices ; They are 
much necessiated for want of Yearly verses ; Mr. Joseph Brientnall, their 
former Bard, is now so fatigued with business, that he can't perform his 
usual Kindnesses that way. They know that you're in years and the muse 
may not be so free as formerly ; but promise, if you'll be so favourable to 
comply this once, they'll trouble you no more hereafter. 

I have made bold to set the Theme of the following Heads of Articles of 
News. No doubt you have read the Articles they refer to ; or if not, any 
subject you may think proper. You will see the method heretofore used by 
the inclosed. 

The Heads are as follows, to wit. : 1. The Death of the Czarina. 2. The 
Joy Eussia expressed in their Eegent the Duke of Courland ; and its sudden 
Changes, in a few days on his Downfall. 3. The critical situation of affairs 
in Europe occasion'd by the death of the Emperor. 4. The King of Prussia's 
sudden march to take possession of Silesia after his Death. 5. The Ee-es- 
tablishment of the fortifications at Dunkirk. The French's Squadron of 
Observation, in the American seas, returning home without success, for want 
of Provisions, in a distress'd condition. 6. Their Distress in Politicks, in 
the Present Conjuncture. 7. Vernon's Actions and Bravery in Demolishing 
the Forts, &c. at Carthagena. 8. The Eaising the siege of that Place, the 
season being against us, &c. 

If there is anything else you may think of, and I have omitted, please to 
insert it. 
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Be so good to let them know by a few lines to me whether you'll comply 
with their Bequest. I am your young 

Friend and Humble servant, 
Direct to me at Joseph Bose. 

Mr. Benj. Feanklin's J. R. 

Unpublished Letter of Dr. Franklin. — The following letter is one of 
the most caustic specimens of Franklin's correspondence that has been pre- 
served. The original draft is in the Franklin Papers lately presented to 
The Historical Society ef Pennsylvania by Miss Mary D. Fox. It has not, 
we believe, ever appeared in print: — 

" Dr. Franklin presents his Compliments to Mr. Meyer, and prays him not 
to detain any longer the Picture from which he was to make a M iniature, 
but return it by the Bearer. Hopes Mr. Meyer will not think him impa- 
tient, as he has waited full Five Years, and seen many of his Acquaintances, 
tho' applying later, served before him. Wishes Mr. Meyer not to give him- 
self the 'I'ronble of making any more Apologies, or to feel the least Pain on 
Act. of his disappointing Dr. Franklin, who assures him, he never was dis- 
appointed by him bat once, not having for several Years past since he has 
known the Character of his Veracity, had the smallest dependence upon it." 

The Old Families op Burlington and Bordentown and the Surround- 
ing Country. — Major E. M. Woodward, of Ellesdale, N. J., will issue in a 
short time, two volumes under the above titles. They will contain the inter- 
esting sketches which he has published from time to time in the Bordentown 
Register. 

The first named work (27,5 pages) will contain the histories of upwards of 
sixty-three families. The facts have been collected from the Chesterfield 
(Crosswick's) Monthly Meeting records, the Township records, deeds, wills, 
probates, and letters of administration on file or recorded in the Secretary of 
State's ofBce at Trenton, etc. etc. The papers have been carefully revised, 
and in many cases added to since their publication in the Register. 

The second book (470 pages) will contain a number of Biographical 
Sketches, and a History of Bonaparte's Park. The price will be $3.00 per 
volume, or the two bound in one for $5.00. Orders should be addressed to 
James D. Flynn, Bordentown, N. J. 



(fHuctus. 



Frances Slocum. — In Pa. Archives (2d series, vol. 4, p. 560), under date 
of March 28, 1791, Col. Proctor, commissioner to the North Western Indians, 
enters in his journal. " Took breakfast at Wm. Dunns. From thence we 
proceeded to the Painted Post or Cohocton in the Indian language ; Here 
I was joined company by a Mr. George Slocum, who followed us from Wyom- 
ing, to place himself under our protection and assistance until we reach the 
Oornplanters settlement on the head waters of the Allegheny to the redeem- 
ing of his sister from an unpleasing captivity of twelve years, to which end 
he begged our immediate interposition." This can refer to no other than 
the Indian captive Frances Slocum, and to one of her brothers, of whom she 
had seven — Giles, William, Ebenezer, Benjamin, Isaac, Joseph, and Jona- 
than — and beyond doubt the brother here referred to was her oldest brother, 
Giles, who was in the battle or Wyoming Massacre, and for which the Indians 
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visited upon the family the most inhuman cruelties. In copying the journal 
of Col. Proctor, George has been substituted for Giles, or the name was not 
understood, or correctly entered by the Col. in his journal; Frances Slocum 
had no brother by the name of George. 

On April 22d, same year and journal, p. 579, Col. Proctor makes the fol- 
lowing remarkable entries: "Paid Indian Peter for services from Newtown 
Point to O'Beelstown, 22s. 6d. to mess expenses from the 16th to the 23d, 
including horse feed £&. IBs. 6d. to cash paid Francis Slocum, a white 
prisoner, 7s. 6d. Do. a white prisoner at Cattaragus lis. 3d." Now who 
was this Francis Slocum ? The name Francis in the Archives is spelt with an i, 
which would be the proper spelling for the name of a man. But as Francis 
is an unusual name for a man, and Slocum not a common one, it would seem 
rather improbable that at that time there should be a white male prisoner 
remaining among the Indians bearing that name, and a brother searching for 
a lost sister, a white prisoner among the Indians, bearing the same name, 
differing only in the spelling of Francis. 

Col. Proctor no where else in his journal (per Archives) refers again to 
the Mr. Slocum, who joined him at the Painted Post ; nor does he say any- 
thing of the white prisoner, Francis Slocum, to whom he paid his bill beyond 
the entry of the payment. But he gives quite a history of the white prisoner 
to whom he paid a bill at Cattaragus. He makes the entry that he may 
inform his friends in Philadelphia. If the white prisoner, Slocum, was 
Frances, and not Francis, the child taken by the Indians from Wilkesbarre 
in 1778, when five years old, how can the silence of Col. Proctor be accounted 
for ? Why did he not learn her history ? Why did he not take active measures 
to inform her friends of his discovery ? Where was the brother who joined 
him at the Painted Post ? If it was not Frances, but Francis ; who was 
he ? Has the journal of Col. Proctor been fully and correctly copied by the 
Editor of the Archives ? 

James Slocum. 

Brownsville, Pa., Jan. 17, 1879. 

Washinotok and Lafayette to J. F. Mekcee. — The following extracts 
lately appeared in the Neto York Tribune. Can any of the readers of the 
Pennsylvania Magazine inform us where we will find the letters in full, or 
furnish copies of them ? 

" President Washington once wrote a letter to J. F. Mercer, which has 
just been printed for the first time. He says in it : 'I never mean (unless 
some particular circumstance should compel me to it) to possess another 
slave by purchase, it being among my first wishes to see some plan adopted 
by the Legislature whereby slavery in this country may be abolished by 
slow, sure, and imperceptible degrees.' " 

"Lafayette, writing in 1791 to J. P. Mercer, of Virginia, in a letter just 
published, gives a curious picture of the condition of post and papers then. 
' Should you,' he says, 'have something to communicate to me, rather than 
to the Postmaster-General, give it with a recommendation to my children, 
Eue Daujon, No. 12. The public papers say nothing of Parliamentary de- 
bates, nor of interior politics. The only way to be kept au courant is 
through the correspondence of friends.' " M. 

Browne Family in America. — A correspondent in Tasmania writes me, 
asking for information concerning the family of Browne in America. He 
says : " Various families of Browne who bear my coat of arms (sable, 3 lions 
passant in bend between two double cottises argent) may be presumed to 
have been at one time allied to each other. Should you know of any pedi- 
grees of Browne in the United States and find them coupled with these arms. 
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I shall be glad if you will forward me any information you can obtain con- 
cerning them. Some years ago I met a Mr. Vincent Browne, an appraiser 
in the U. S. Customs, who said that his family had been nearly two hundred 
years engaged in the cod-fisheries, and that the family was the same as that 
of Mrs. Hemans (ne6 Browne) the poetess ; I have since learnt that Mrs. 
Hemans's family, though latterly of the Co. Flint in Wales, and of Liverpool 
in England, is actually a Co. Cork family, and more than likely an immediate 
junior of my own, I being the actual head of the Brownes of Balimoker, Co. 
Cork. So far I find Brownes of the game kindred in Kent, Surrey, 'Betch- 
worth,' Sussex, ' Cowdray,' Devon, Norfolk, Berkshire, Oxford, York (and 
St. Vincent, West Indies), Chester, Shropshire, and Gloucester ; while in 
Ireland they are in Cork, Mayo, Down, and Wicklow." 
Can any of your readers aid me in answering this query? 

EOBERT P. EOBINS. 

Sloop op Wab Warren. — While lying off Panama, S. A., in 1874, I was 
shown an old hulk, beached on Flamingo, or Dead man's Island, and now used 
by the Pacific Mail S. S. Co. as a store-ship. The mate of my ship told me 
she was all that remained of the American Sloop of War Warren ; upon 
hearing this I, with much difficulty (at low water), extracted a copper bolt 
from the forw'd part of the keelson : this I prized very highly, until recently, 
when looking over "Lossing's Field Book of the Revolution," who, quoting 
from Cooper (1st, 247), writes, "'Warren,' 32 guns, burned in the Penob- 
scott, in 1779, to prevent her falling into the enemy's hands." 

If this is true I must have been misinformed. Can you tell me which 
statement is correct? 

And oblige, respectfully, 

A StJBSCRIBEK. 

Pearson. — Information is wanted respecting the names of the children 
of Thomas and Grace Pearson, who emigrated from Lancashire, England, 
with their parents, who brought a certificate from the Monthly Meeting at 
Marsden — dated the le"" of 12* month, 1698 ; said certificate recorded at 
Middletown Meeting, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. J. 

Declaration- op Independence. — Can any reader of the Maoazine give 
any information of the original engrossed copy of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence prior to the removal of the Government to Washington — what 
was done with it after all the signatures were attached, and in whose charge, 
and where was it placed before and after the members had all signed it ? 

M. S. 

The Benezet Family. — All persons possessing information in regard to 
the descendants of John Stephen Benezet, who came to Philadelphia about 
1731, are requested to communicate with the undersigned, who is engaged 
in preparing an historical and genealogical sketch of the family. 

Bev. W. J. Holland, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

" Applelbt Manor."— Recently I came across an advertisement of the 
sale of the estate of Mr. Duncan, of Carlisle, in which are included, " three 
most excellent farms located in. Appleley Manor." Further on the statement 
is made that the farms are eligibly situated on the Allegheny River three 
miles from Kittanning, Armstrong County. The query is, by whose order 
was this Manor surveyed, and what was it's extent ? Could it possibly have 
been a portion of the Manor of Kittanning ? W. H. B. 
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Replies. 

An Aitthoe "Wanted (vol. ii. p. 229). — In the Pennsylvania Magazine 
there is a query as to the authorship of a very rare pamphlet, " Some 
Remedies proposed for the Restoring the sunk credit of the Province of 
Pennsylvania, with some Remarks on its Trade. Humbly offered to the 
consideration of the worthy Representatives in the General Assembly of 
this Province, by a lover of this country. Printed in the year 1721 " (pp. 
20). A copy, unique perhaps, is in the Philadelphia Library, bound up 
■with other curious relics of the early literature of colonial days. The general 
"get up" of the pamphlet, as well as the ideas it contains, and their form 
and expression, lead one almost irresistibly to the conclusion that the work 
was written by the author of another pamphlet (which has lately been re- 
printed), entitled "Ways and Means for the Inhabitants of Delaware to 
become rich," published in Philadelphia in 1725, of the original of which 
the only known copy is in the Loganian Library. That author was Francis 
Eawle, of Philadelphia. 

The pamphlet first mentioned was supposed to have been printed by 
Andrew Bradford, and for so doing he was summoned before the Provincial 
Council on January 19tli, 1721 (3 Colonial Records, 143).' The matter 
was heard on February 1st, 1721 (id. p. 145),* but no case having been 
made out against him, he was discharged with a reprimand. The pamphlet 
was referred to by Hon. Peter McCall in his address before the Law Aca- 
demy of Philadelphia, delivered September 5, 1838, and by John Wm. Wal- 
lace, Esq., in his pamphlet, " Pennsylvania as a Borrower," Philadelphia, 
1861. 

' Minutes of a meeting of the Provincial Council held January 19th, 1721 : 
"TTnon a motion made, that Andrew Bradford, Printer, be Examined before 
this Board concerning the puWishing of a late Pamphlet, enlilnled ' Some 
Remedies proposed for the restoring the Sunk Credit of the Province of 
leTurvlvanTatJ^as also of the Weekly Mercury of the 2d of January instant, 
the list narasranh whereof seems to have been intended cs a Eetiection upon 
the CmlU of ftlfprovLce ; it is ordered That He, the satd Printer, have No- 
tice to attend this Board at the next meeting of Conneil. . . , 

The obiectionable paragraph in the American Weekly Mercnry is as fol- 
lows : "Our General AssSmhly are now sitting and we have great Ex pecta. 
tions from them at this Junctnre, that they will find some effectual Remedy 
to revive the dying Credit of this Province, and restore us to our former happy 

^'"Mnurrof 'same, February 1st, 1721 : '' The Board being informed that 
Andrew Bradford, the Printer, attended according to order He was called 
in and examined eoneerning a late Pamphlet, entituled Some Bern hI^rs pro- 
posed for restoring the Snnk Credit of the Province of PennsyU ania , Where- 
npon, He declared that He knew nothing of the printing or pnM shiiig the 
said Pamphlet; And being reprimanded by the Governour for publishing a 
certain paragraph in his News-Paper, called the American Weekly Mercury 
of the 2d of January last. He said it was inserted by his Jonrney-Man, wno 
composed the said Paper, with'ont his Knowledge, and that He was very sorry 
for it, and for which he hnmWy submitted himself and ask'd Pnrdon ot tne 
Govr. and the Board ; Whereupon the Governourtold him. That He mnst not 
for the fntnre presume to publish any thing relating to or concerning the 
Affairs of this Government, or the Government of any other of his Mnjesty a 
Colonies, without the permission of the Governonr or Secretary of this pro- 
vince, for the time being. And then He was dismissed." 
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The authorship of Francis Rawie is the more likely, inasmuch as he was 
a strong advocate of the very views expressed in the work, and was a man 
far above the average of his contemporaries in education and breadth,of views. 
He was moreover a strenuous opponent of the policy of the Proprietary 
party. In this latter respect Franklin followed his example, as well as in 
some of his views, as is shown in the pamphlet, written by the former, entitled 
" A Modest Enquiry into the Nature and Necessity of a Paper Currency" 
(Philadelphia, 1729), of which a copy is bound up in the same volume with 
'• Some Remedies Proposed." 

Francis Rawle was a prominent member of the " popular" or anti-proprie- 
tary party in the Colonial Assembly, to which he was elected in the years 1704, 
1706, 1707, 1708, and again in 1719, 1721, 1722, 1723, 1724, 1725, and 1726. 
He served until his death, indeed, for he died on March 5th, 1726-7. His 
name appears on most of the important committees of the House, and as 
one of those active in all matters under discussion during his long tenure of 
office. 

There had been great distress in Philadelphia and throughout the Pro- 
vince before and at the time of the publication in 1721, of the pamphlet in 
question, owing to the depression in trade and scarcity of money. On 
January 4th, 1722-3, petitions from Chester, Bucks and Philadelphia coun- 
ties were presented to the Assembly, complaining of the great decay of trade 
and credit, and requesting an issue of paper currency (2 Votes of Assembly, 
337). On the 8th of same month {td. p. 338) it was resolved that it was 
necessary that a quantity of paper money founded on a good scheme be 
struck. On the 11th (id. p. 341) several amounts were discussed, and 
£12,000 at last agreed upon. On the 22d {td. p. 344) the sum was increased 
to £15,000, and on the 23d {id. p. 344), " it was ordered that the drawing up 
of the bill for issuing bills of credit be committed to Francis Rawle, Isaac 
Taylor, and Charles Read, being appointed a former committee ; and that 
William Biles and John Kearsley be added to them." The bill itself, which 
was prepared by this committee and which is printed in Bradford's Laws 
(1728), page 217, contains many of the suggestions made in the pamphlet, 
" Some Remedies Proposed," &c., in regard to the manner of issuing the paper 
money (which was first suggested therein), and of securing, protecting, and 
redeeming it. On February 8th, 1722-3 (2 Azotes, p. 355), " The House 
entered on the consideration of proper persons to be appointed signers of the 
Bills of Credit to be emitted; and, after some time. Resolved, that Charles 
Read, Francis Raivle, Benjamin Vining, and Anthony Morris be appointed 
signers accordingly." One of the bills thus signed by Francis Rawle and 
two others, is still in existence, in the valuable collection of Colonial and 
Continental paper money belonging to the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. This was the first issue of paper money in Pennsylvania, and was 
known as that issued under the act approved March 2, 1722-3. 

Francis Rawle belonged to the family of that name which was seated at 
Hennett, in the Parish of St. Juliot, in Cornwall, England, as early as the 
reign of Edward the Fourth (Lysons's Magna Britannia, p. cxiii.), in which 
county it possessed several manors. Prior to his emigration he styled him- 
self as of Plymouth, in the County of Devon, and as this was in a deed 
executed in England, he must have been of man's estate, and master of a 
good estate too, before he left his native land. He was a Quaker, and emi- 
grated with his aged father (who died here in 1697), on account of the perse- 
cution of that sect — both father and son having been imprisoned in 1683, in 
the High Gaol of Devonshire, at Exon. (Besse's Sufferings of the Quakers, 
vol. i. p. 163.) They arrived in Philadelphia on June 23d, 1686 (MS. 
Book of Arrivals in Hist. Soc. Pa.), and the son brought with him a Patent 
from William Penn, describing the former as one of the Signers of the Con- 
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cessions to the First Purchasers. He afterwards located bis twenty-five 
hundred acres in Plymouth Township, then Philadelphia, now Montgomery 
County, and with a few others founded the settlement Icnown as "The 
Plymouth Friends." (3 Friends Misc., 379, and Buck's Hist. Montgomery 
County, p. 82.) In 1689 he married an heiress, the daughter of Robert 
Turner, one of Penn'a Commissioners of State and his intimate friend and 
confidential adviser. On May 6, 1724, Francis Rawle was appointed by 
Governor Sir William Keith a member of his Provincial Council, an office 
held only by the most prominent men in the Province, to fill the vacancy in 
the Quaker representation caused by the death of Thomas Masters (3 Colonial 
Eecords, 232). There is no record, however, of his taking or declining his 
seat, but it is likely that his consiistent opposition to the principles of the 
Proprietary party was the cause of his not accepting the office. 

These two works, "Some Kemedies Proposed" and "Ways and Means," 
were the first writings on the general subject of political economy, and its 
application to local requirements, published in Pennsylvania, or indeed in 
any of the British Colonies in America. The earlier pamphlet deserves in 
itself the well-merited compliment paid to the later one — of being reprinted — 
and we hope some day to see this done, with a sketch of the author and his 
times. J. G. R. 

Colonel John Butler (vol. ii. p. 349 and p. 473). — B. C. S. is referred 
to R. R. Hinman's Catalogue of the First Puritan Settlers, p. 458. " Walter 
Butler was in the east division of lands in Greenwich, Conn., in 1672. Miss 
Ganlkins says Walter Butler, of N. London, was probably a son of Thomas, 
of N. London, and m. Mary, only child of Thomas Harris, and an heiress, 
and that Lieut. Butler m. in 1727 Deborah, relict of Ebenezer Dennis, and 
had a son, John Cap, April 28, 1728. That the name of Walter Butler is 
associated with the annals of Tryon County, N. Y., as well as with N. Lon- 
don ; that he received a military appointment in the Mohawk country in 
1728, and removed his family there fourteen years after, where he was 
several years captain of the Port. That Capt. Butler was ancestor of Col. 
John and Walter, who were associated with the Johnsons as royalists in the 
beginning of the War of the Revolution — and few of this family or descend- 
ants are now found at N. London." 

It has been erroneously stated that Col. John Butler who commanded the 
Indians and Tories at the massacre of Wyoming, July 3, 1778, was a cousin 
of Col. Zebnlon Butler, who commanded the Americans on that unfortunate 
day. But my great-grandfather, Matthias Hallenback, who was an ensign 
under Col. Zebulon, and who met Col. John in Canada after the war, stated 
that he had heard them both deny any relationship whatever. 

Col. Zebulon was a son of John of Lyme. H. W., Wilkes Barri. 

" Lost Governors op Penn'a" (ii. p. 110 and 231). — After a careful ex- 
amination of the individuals named, I have ascertained that nearly all, if 
not all, were simply acting as Presidents of the Provincial Council fro tem- 
pore, and have no more right to a place on the roll of Provincial Executives 
than the persons who may temporarily fill the office of Speaker of the Penn'a 
House of Representatives during the absence, by illness or otherwise, of that 
presiding officer, to the title of an ex-speaker of that body. Filling these 
positions for the time being, signing bills, etc., do not make them Governors 
of the Province in the general acceptance of that term. Dauphin. 



